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ANOTHER MONTH OF THE CENTURY OF PROGRESS EXHIBIT 


i “show of rich and extensive 
resources” (to quote one of the 
leading New York art critics), 
known as “The Century of Progress Art 
Exhibition of 1934” remains on view for 
another four weeks. Like its amazingly 
successful predecessor of last season, this 
exhibit, which closes on November first, 
has made artistic history. When the Art 
Institute of Chicago announced another 
significant loan collection of old and 
modern masters, close on the heels of the 
1933 exhibition, there were many seasoned 
gallery goers who frankly doubted whether 
a group of paintings and sculpture of even 
comparable merit could be arranged. But 
as Royal Cortissoz, of the New York 
Herald-Tribune, said, “sometimes lightning 
does strike twice in the same place.” 

In plan the 1934 Century of Progress 
exhibit is like and unlike that of 1933. 
Again the visitor is presented with a 
unique opportunity of seeing the history 
of Western painting spread out before him. 
Gallery by gallery he proceeds through 
the primitives, the masters of the Renais- 
sance, the later Baroque and Rococo de- 
velopments, down, through a superb group 
of nineteenth century rooms, to the very 
art of today. And the men and the move- 
ments are illustrated not with a display 
of secondary or tertiary works but by 
authentic masterpieces, lent, with signal 
generosity, by the great public and private 
collections of America. 

The high quality of the works exhibited 
and the well proportioned chronological 
scheme make this exhibit of remarkable 
educational value. 

The emphasis, however, in this year’s 
exhibit differs. Where last season’s dis- 
play presented “A Century of Progress 
in American Collecting,” hinting by a care- 
ful selection at the riches of art that had 
come to our shores in the last hundred 
years, the show now installed stresses 
American art. This was a significant 
choice for 1934, as such a collection of 
native masterpieces has never before been 


attempted. There have been groups oj 
American artists shown; there have been 
partial surveys but for the first time, in, 
great city museum, there is attempted , 
complete perspective of our own tradition, 
It cannot be said too often that such ap 
exhibit offers a remarkable range for any. 
one interested in painting. The historical 
sequences present such great masters 4 
Fra Angelico, Titian, Veronese, and [| 
Greco in splendid examples; the German, 
French, Dutch, and Flemish primitive 
schools are seldom seen in panels of such 
merit; the eighteenth century French and 
English, and the whole French nineteenth 
century development is strikingly shown. 
Features of the American section are gal- 
leries installed with Colonial portraits, the 
nineteenth century realists, a complete room 
given to Whistler, celebrating the cente- 
nary of his birth, and groups of significant 
later and contemporary men. Sculpture by 
Americans complements the painting. 
For the present exhibit some 438 paint- 
ings and 64 pieces of sculpture have been 
lent until the closing on November 1, 1934. 
The public at large must realize that 
exhibits like those of the last two years 
are without precedent in America and are 
likely never to be repeated within our life- 
time. An especially happy combination 
of events made them possible: a great fair 
in one of the most important cities in the 
world; a fire-proof building, well guarded 
to protect these masterpieces; a summer 
exhibition period, and last but not 
least, an organization willing to finance 
the heavy cost of insurance and transpor- 
tation. Works of art have been lent to 
the Institute that will never again leave 
the walls of private homes; museums have 
generously sent their greatest treasures. 
Again, let us repeat: the public, until 
November 1, 1934, has the opportunity to 
see an exhibition which has been hailed 
as an art event of unparalleled importance. 
Members are urged to attend and to tell 
their friends. Don’t miss the Century of 


Progress Exhibition for 1934. 
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THREE PIECES OF MODERN SCULPTURE 


HREE pieces of modern sculpture 

by Epstein, Faggi and Lehmbruck 

acquired during the last two years 
by the Art Institute not only represent 
these artists by characteristic works; they 
go further in clearly illustrating certain 
trends in twentieth century sculpture. 
Jacob Epstein whose vigorous portrait 
busts were well displayed in last year’s 
Century of Progress Exhibition and 
whose large one-man show at The Arts 
Club is still a matter of recent memory, 
belongs in such a work as “Mlle. Gabrielle 
Soené” to the Renaissance tradition, as 
revived by Rodin and revitalized by ac- 
quaintance with Egyptian and Negro art. 
This striking bronze bust which was ex- 
hibited at the Institute in 1933 is the kind 
gift of Stevenson Scott of New York’ 
and is the second work by Epstein to enter 
the museum, his 
“Mask of Meum”? 
having been  ac- 
quired in 1922 
through the gener- 
osity of George F. 
Porter. 

Though now as- 
sociated with the 
English school, Ep- 
stein was born in 
Brooklyn in 1880 of 
Russian and Polish 
parents. He grew 
up in New York, 
greatly interested in 
drawing, and_ at- 
tended the Art 


1 Bronze, 22% in. 
high; base, 15 x 9 in. 
Done in 1920, it was 
exhibited at the Leicester 
Galleries, London, in the 
same year. Only two 
copies exist. 

?Bronze, 12% in. 
high; base, 10 x 10 in. 
Done im 1918. 


EPSTEIN 


Published two issues bi-monthly September-October, 
January, 


Correspondence pertaining to subscriptions may be sent to 1009 Sloan Street, 
to the Chicago office at Adams Street and Michigan Avenue. 
under the 


1918, at the Post Office at Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
mailing at special rate of postage provided for in 
June 28, 1918. 
Number 5. 


“MLLE. GABRIELLE SOENE” 
(AMERICAN, 

STEVENSON SCOTT 
April-May, 
February, March by The Art Institute of Chicago at 1009 Sloan Street, 


section 
Subscription included in membership fee; 


Students’ League, where he studied model- 
ing in the evening classes. At twenty-two 
he went to Paris where he entered the 
Beaux-Arts. There, instead of subscribing 
to an academic ‘regime of sterile formulas, 
he conceived an admiration for Rodin 
which has never left him, and discovered 
the early sculpture of Egypt in the Louvre. 
In 1905 he crossed to London, poor and 
unknown, but three years later received a 
commission for the new building of the 
British Medical Association. Completed, 
this sculpture stirred up a controversy— 
the first of many—and from then on he 
was famous. In the last twenty-five years, 
Epstein’s monumental commissions have 
never lacked their dramatic side. Whistler, 
another American, taught the British how 
to look at painting; Epstein, by his uncon- 
ventional conceptions as well as by his 
pointed letters to 
the press (another 
Whistler trick), has 
been patiently per- 
forming the same 
service for  sculp- 
ture. 

At the present 
moment Epstein is 
in the curious posi- 
tion of being halt- 


admired and _half- 
censured by two 
rival camps of Brit- 
tish sculpture. The 
more traditional 
group accepts en- 
thusiastically such 
examples as ours, 


pointing to them as 
twentieth century 
triumphs in a vigor- 
sculpturesque 
This group is 


five issues monthly November, December, 
‘Crawfordsville, Indiana. 
Crawfordsville, Indiana, or 
Entered as second class matter January 17, 
Act of August 24, 1912. Acceptance for 
1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on 
otherwise $1.00 per year. Volume XXVII 
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“STANDING WOMAN,” COMPOSITION STONE BY 
WILHELM LEHMBRUCK (GERMAN, 1881-1919). 
PURCHASED FROM THE AVERY FUND 


apt to discount his direct stone carvings, 
works like the “Rima” or the large figures 
of “Night” and “Day” made for the Lon- 
don Underground. The rival group feels 
exactly the opposite; Epstein, the “carver,” 
they recognize as a powerful creative force; 
Epstein, the “modeler,” they dismiss as a 
“late Romantic in a false tradition.” 
Epstein, himself, refuses to recognize 
the distinction. In The Sculptor Speaks, 
a recent volume made up of his opinions on 
art, he says: “As a matter of fact nearly 
all the great sculptors of the Renaissance 
were modelers as well . . . modeling is 


the most genuinely creative. It is the 
creating of something out of nothing, an 
actual building up and getting to grips with 
the material.” Further along in the same 
book he tells how he works on his por- 
traits: “I aim at a likeness based on 
outward appearance ... I give a com- 
plete portrait and a sculptural work as 
well by bringing out what is interesting 
and significant in a face... As I see 
it sculpture must not be rigid. It must 
quiver with life..." Words like these, 
along with his statement that “the general 
trend of sculpture has not greatly varied 
since Donatello’s day,” ally their speaker 
with that type of sculptured portrait which 
seeks to present the psychological side of 
the sitter. Character is Epstein’s aim, and 
character presented with spontaneous, 
even tempestuous, emotion. 

“Mle. Gabrielle Soené,” made fourteen 
years ago, is more restrained, in concept 
and surface, than much of Epstein’s later 
work. The sitter evidently appealed to 
him as somewhat classical; one may note 
the comparative symmetry of pose, the 
dress drawn across the shoulders and tied 
in the manner of a Greek chiton, the 
flattened cap-like hair. In profile, too, 
there is more than a hint, in the curve 
of slender neck and ovalizing of the head, 
of those early Florentine masters who 
based their art on antiquity. From his 
study of Negro sculpture (of which he 
owns a large collection) Epstein has 
learned the expressive value of changed 
proportions. “It is always necessary to 
accentuate some particular trait that gives 
the character to a face and distinguishes 
it from other faces,” he remarks and here 
one may note the accent given to certain 
features, especially the mouth and nose, as 
well as the prominence of the knotted 
hair. Though much less furrowed in 
surface than certain portraits, this piece is 
characteristic of Epstein’s astonishing vir- 
tuosity in bronze and one feels that the 
sculptor derives a real satisfaction from 
the way he models and contrasts rough 
textures. This side of his art, which has 
proved difficult for the public to under- 
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stand, Epstein defends in the following 
way: “It is the rough surface that gives 
both character and likeness to the face... 
The face is made up of numberless small 
planes and it is a study of where those 
planes begin and end that makes the in- 
dividual head.” In such a method it is not 
dificult to see an extension of Rodin’s fond- 
ness for breaking up a surface, heightened 
and strengthened by his follower for psycho- 
logical ends. Since the sculptor says that 
he pays particular care to the patina of 
his bronzes, it is perhaps another tribute 
to Mlle. Soené’s classicism that he has 
finished this bust in a shade of green often 
associated with ancient sculpture. 

Alfeo Faggi, whose “Pieta”* was pur- 
chased through the Avery Fund from the 
Forty-Fifth Annual Exhibition of Ameri- 
can Painting and Sculpture, belongs to 
another race and inspiration. Born in 1885 
in Florence, in the very midst of Renais- 
sance masterpieces, he early studied model- 
ing in the local Academy. Though he re- 
ceived several prizes, Faggi was dissatisfied 
with the superficial character of his in- 
struction, and, after leaving the Academy, 
worked for six years in a hospital, study- 
ing anatomy with intense interest. At the 
same time he struggled with the whole 
problem of design, tracing its development 
back through Italian primitives to the 
primitive sculpture of Egypt and Greece. 
The result was a series of simplified bas- 
reliefs far removed from the decorative or 
finicky naturalism of the Academy. 

In America, Faggi’s art matured and 
here he has created the most important 
religious motives of his career, as well as 
a series of sensitive portraits. He ex- 
hibited his work in Chicago® and later 
in New York and in both places has under- 
taken ambitious commissions. About four- 


* Bronze, 27 in. high; base 17 x 11% in. Signed: 
A. Faggi, 1931. 

‘His head of Yone Noguchi, Japanese poet, is in 
the Institute collection, presented by The Arts Club 
of Chicago in 1922. It is a bronze, 18% in. high 
with base 434 x 4% in. and was done in 1921. 

‘A one-man exhibition was held at the Institute 
in tots, another in 1923 and a third in 1927. He 
has likewise been represented in the Annual Amer- 
an and Century of Progress Exhibits. 
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“pIETA,” BRONZE BY ALFEO FAGGI (AMERICAN, 
1885-  ). FROM THE AVERY FUND 


teen years ago he created a monumental 
“Pieta” in bronze, today in the Church 
of St. Thomas the Apostle, Chicago, where 
are installed as well his famous “Sta- 
tions of the Cross.” Like other 
works by Faggi, this piece was done 
without models, purposely lacking all the 
bravura of Epstein’s bronze “Annuncia- 
tion” in the Tate. The small version® of 
the St. Thomas “Pieta,” acquired by the 
Institute and finished some eleven years 
after the large bronze, closely follows the 

®* The chief changes in the later work seem to be 


a rehandling of the Virgin’s face and a slight shift 
in the axis of Her figure. 
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conception of the earlier work. In it 
Faggi aims at a single reverential mood. 
Michelangelo’s solution of the “Pieta” 
which influenced so disastrously a host of 
followers is here disregarded and a new 
theme—the “reabsorption of the body of 
Christ” introduced. The Mater dolorosa 
surrounds and enthrones the dead body of 
Her Son. Sculpturally, such a composition 
recalls Egyptian and early Greek figures, 
where the throne (here represented by the 
simplified block-like body of the Mother) 
is treated as a background for a more 
realized ruler or goddess (here replaced 
by the more representational body of 
Christ). In Faggi’s art there is a conscious! 
paring away, an elongation and asceticism 
of form by which he tries to capture the 
spirit of the pre-Renaissance world. This 
is most clear in his treatment of linear 
rhythm, the edges of his forms being 
stressed and prolonged throughout. Under- 
neath Faggi’s medievalized form, however, 
one senses a more modern emotion and it is 
not too much to say that the newer 
and intimate realism of the Counter- 
Reformation still prevails. Even in the 
present sculpture one may note the absence 
of angular forms and accents which give to 
Barlach’s_ religious sculpture a_ rude 
Gothic vigor. There is a rounding of the 
edges, an insistence on long curving lines, 
putting this “Pieta” clearly in the Italian 
lyric tradition, which Faggi, through his 
sincerity and genuine religious feeling has 
done much to prolong. 

William Lehmbruck (1881-1919), whose 
“Standing Woman”* was purchased re- 
cently through the Avery Fund, is gen- 
erally regarded as the most talented Ger- 
man sculptor of the twentieth century. 
Born in Duisburg-Meiderich, he first 
studied at a school of Arts and Crafts, then 
worked for six years in the Academy at 
Diisseldorf. His early work was domi- 
nated by the Rodin formula as diluted by 
that master’s followers and it was not until 
™ Composition stone, 21% in. high; base 614 x 
in. Signed: W. Lehmbruck. Several copies exist, 


one in the Detroit Institute of Arts. The figure 
has been cast in bronze. 


Lehmbruck had worked in Paris and come 
under the monumental and tranquilizing 
influence of Maillol that he produced any 
sculpture of note. In 1910 he exhibited 
the “Female Figure” shown last summer 
in a bronze version, lent by The Museum 
of Modern Art, New York, and to the 
next year belongs the little “Standing 
Woman.” <A comparison of the two is 
enlightening. From Maillol, Lehmbruck 
learned the use of full rounded forms, 
balancing and playing, harmoniously, one 
against another, to build a large effect, and 
this new knowledge dominates the calm 
semi-classical figure of 1910. But the mo- 
ment he realized it, Lehmbruck saw that 
it could be put to other use—the convey- 
ing of emotional mood through spiraling 
and elongation. Influenced perhaps by the 
interesting Belgian sculptor Minne, and 
concerned with certain aspects of the 
Romanesque, Lehmbruck’s later work 
strikingly shows the new direction, par- 
ticularly his masterpiece, the “Kneeling 
Woman” of 1911. Our piece is clearly 
transitional, the moment when the earlier 
cylindrical form is being shifted in favor of 
a new fluidity. The figure emerging from 
the drapery reminds us of the concept of 
1910; likewise the terra cotta color and 
quality respect the tradition of Maillol and 
more distantly that of Greek figurines, but 
the forms are more drawn out, more 
diagonally balanced; the proportions are 
lengthened; on either side the profile lines 
curve more rapidly towards the rounded 
simplified head, here significantly bent in 
the mood of his later work. Lehmbruck’s 
influence on Germany has been strongly 
felt. When he died in 1919, leaving about 
forty pieces of sculpture, twelve paintings 
and a hundred etchings and drawings, he 
bequeathed as well the thinned, elongated 
figure to his followers. Though among 
them there are excellent sculptors, almost 
none has been able to endow it with the 
emotional force and grace that Lehm- 
bruck—a true Northern mannerist—pos- 
sessed to so remarkable a degree. 
Catton RICH 
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RECENT CHANGES IN THE ORIENTAL GALLERIES 


leries in the Department of Oriental 
Art have been changed about and 
reinstalled, permitting not only the exhibi- 
tion of numerous recent acquisitions, but 
allowing a far more adequate setting for 
the splendid Lucy Maud Buckingham Me- 
morial Collection of Chinese Bronzes. 
For the last few years these bronzes have 
had a gallery to themselves, but the 
quarters were rather cramped and they 
could not be studied to the best advantage. 
Now they have been moved to gallery 
H 11, several times larger, where the only 
other objects shown are the large stone 
Buddhist triad, also of the Buckingham 
Collection, and a few Buddhist altar paint- 
ings. 
The Buckingham Collection is notable 
chiefly for its ceremonial bronzes from the 


[) tess recent months several gal- 


Chou (1122- 
through 


the Han (206 
C. = a0 
A.D.) dynas- 
ties. No at- 
tempt has 
been made to 
secure a great 
variety o f 
types, nor 
variants oft 
types, but all 
the objects 
shown are 
characteristic 
and of a high 
degree of ar- 
tistic merit. 
Many col- 
lectors buy 
bronzes 
chiefly for the 
color of their 
patination, — 
the result of 
chemical 
changes 


Ve 


CENTURY. 


WINDOW GRILLE OF MOSAIC FAIENCE, PERSIAN, SIXTEENTH 
GIFT OF DR. ARTHUR UPHAM POPE. 
NOW INSTALLED IN GALLERY H6 


wrought by long burial in the earth. In 
color the patinas range from an azure 
blue through verdigris, dark green, “tea- 
dust,” to black. Patinas are, to be 
sure, fascinating, but the monumental 
forms and the impressive decoration which 
seem to be an integral part of the form 
rather than an applied ornament have been 
the major objectives in the assembling of 
this collection. Nevertheless the patinas 
represented, and the processes of manu- 
facture cover a wide range. Practically 
all types are here, and all periods up to 
and including the T’ang Dynasty, with the 
exception of the very earliest types, which 
are purely of archaeological interest, and 
archaeology is not a primary interest of the 
Art Institute. 

Among the few small pieces shown are 
several bronzes of the Han Dynasty inlaid 
with ara- 
besques of 
gold and 
silver. The 
bronze, 
turned a dark 
brown, shows 
these patterns 
off to great 
advantage. 

Several no- 
table ceremo- 
nial pieces of 
the same pe- 
riod are plated 
in gold upon 
which  elabo- 
rate designs 
have been en- 
graved and 
reserved in 
silver tones by 
a mercury 
plating. These 
patterns now 
appear dark 
through age 
and oxidation, 
against the 
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VIEW OF THE NEWLY ARRANGED GALLERY HII CONTAINING THE LUCY MAUD BUCKINGHAM COLLEC- 
TION OF CHINESE BRONZES. ON THE EXTREME LEFT IS ONE FIGURE FROM THE TANG STONE, TRIAD 


shiny gold backgrounds, but when first 
made and kept polished for use, the 
patterns were a light silver against the 
darker gold. 

The Korean pottery and Chinese pottery 
and porcelains of the Sung Dynasty,— 
formerly in gallery H 11—have been trans- 
ferred to gallery H 10 where they appear 
to much better advantage in a smaller 
room. 

Gallery H 9 has been devoted to an ex- 
hibition of Japanese brocades and cos- 
tumes, most of them from the Ryerson 
Collection. It is probable that this gallery 
will continue to be reserved for Oriental 
textiles except for occasional temporary 
exhibits. 

The small gallery H 8, the former abode 
of the Buckingham bronzes, is now housing 
a variety of objects which are of distinct 
importance but not sufficient in number to 
have special galleries. Perhaps the most 


striking are the three Buddhist stucco heads 
from Afghanistan. The largest of these 
is remarkably fine in conception and 
modelling, although it has sustained serious 
injuries. 

In this room likewise is a representative 
selection of small figures, mostly bronze, 
from the Getty Collection of Hindu and 
Buddhist Iconography. The _ collection 
forms the background of Miss Alice 
Getty’s notable work, The Gods of North- 
ern Buddhism; and is of great value to 
students. 

There are also some very handsome 
Turkish embroideries which are on indefi- 
nite loan and come from the collection of 
Burton Y. Berry. Mr. Berry has been for 
some time on the staff of the American 
embassy to Turkey, and has had unusual 
opportunities for going among the people 
who make such things for their marriage 


1 Oxford (The Clarendon Press), 1914. 
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SOUTH WALL IN GALLERY H6. 
ART. IN THE CASES ARE TYPICAL CERAMICS AND ON THE WALLS, BRILLIANT TILES 


chests, and preserve them through many 
generations. 

In the Persian gallery, H 6, a fine pierced 
window grille of polychrome mosaic tile, 
of the sixteenth century has been installed. 
It is a very important example of its type 
and is the gift of Dr. Arthur Upham Pope, 
who was, for several years, our Advisory 
Curator of Muhammadan art. 

CHARLES FABENS KELLEY 


A NEW FELLOWSHIP FUND 


RS. ANNA LOUISE’ RAY- 
MOND, famous for her gen- 

erous benefactions to the Insti- 
tute, as well as to other educational or- 
ganizations, has again made thoughtful 
provision in establishing the Anna Louise 
Raymond First Year Fellowship Fund in 
the School of the Art Institute through 


GES 


THIS ROOM CONTAINS A NOTABLE COLLECTION OF MUHAMMADAN 


a recent gift of $6,000. This fund 
is to yield the sum of $240 a year and the 
income is to be expended for tuition of a 
first year student in the Lower School. 
The student receiving the scholarship must 
be a graduate of a Chicago public high 
school and he must have won honors in 
classes held under the James Nelson Ray- 
mond Lecture Fund for the Children of 
Members of the Art Institute and the 
Public Schools of Chicago. In May, 1934, 
Mrs. Raymond contributed $240 to be ap- 
plied to the tuition of a promising student 
in the first year School so that for the 
year of 1934-35 two students will be re- 
cipients of her fellowship. Thus Mrs. 
Raymond not only discovers talent among 
the students of the secondary schools but 
generously helps that talent on to further 
knowledge and expression in the Institute 
School. 
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GIFTS 


"| Art Institute announces the fol- 
lowing outstanding gifts and bequests 
since the first of January, 1934: 

The Robert A. Waller Fund, the income 
of which is applicable to the purchase of 
works of art, has been increased by $3,- 
798.83, making a total of $203,798.83. 

Five thousand dollars has been added to 
the Simeon B. Williams Fund by Miss 
Anna P. Williams, increasing this fund to 
$20,000. Miss Anna P. Williams and her 
sister Miss Cora B. Williams have each 
contributed the sum of $10,000 to establish 
this memorial fund, the income of which is 
applied to the purchase of works of art. 

Miss Florence Dibell Bartlett has in- 
creased the Florence Dibell Bartlett Fund 
for the Swedish Cottage by $5,000, making 
the present total $15,000. 

Fifty thousand dollars has been received 
from the bequest of Helen Marble Heartt 
to be placed among the unrestricted en- 
dowment funds of the Institute and to be 
known as the “Andrew J. and Martha J. 
Marble Memorial Fund.” 

Annie S. Coburn (Mrs. L. L. Coburn) 
who bequeathed to the Institute a magnifi- 
cent collection of French paintings and 
modern water colors as well as numerous 
other gifts to various departments, estab- 
lished by her will two important funds. 
The first, now consisting of $167,000 and 
known as the Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Larned 
Coburn Memorial Fund, is to have its 
income used for the maintenance of the 
collection and galleries in which it is in- 
stalled and for the purchase of additional 
pictures. The second, named the Olivia 
Shaler Swan Memorial Fund, in memory 
of Mrs. Coburn’s mother, is of $40,000 and 
its income is to be applied to the upkeep 
of the collection of water colors and for 
the purchase of additional examples. 

Mrs. Charles L. Hutchinson has estab- 
lished a trust fund of $50,000, the income 
of which is to be applied eventually for the 
general corporate purposes of The Art In- 
stitute of Chicago. 

Under the will of William Van Bergen 


Ames, the Institute received the unre- 
stricted sum of $1,500. 


GOODMAN THEATRE 


HE Goodman Theatre is prepar- 

ing for a year of intensive ac- 

tivity which should be of great 
interest to Members of the Art Insti- 
tute. The Theatre is now entering 
the fourth season of its presentation of a 
group of plays for the Art Institute Mem- 
bers’ Series. These productions will be 
offered to Members on the same basis as in 
the past years. Coupons will be mailed to 
all members, which may be exchanged for 
unreserved seats without any fee, or for 
reserved seats at the price of fifty cents 
each. These coupons and instructions for 
their use will reach members by mail in 
ample time to effect the exchange for the 
first performance. 

In view of the difficulty of accommodat- 
ing all the members who desire to come to 
the Theatre, an additional performance has 
been scheduled for each play given. This 
season the plays will open on Monday and 
continue through Friday with a matinée 
on Thursday. 

Seven plays will be given in the Mem- 
bers’ Series during the coming year, and 
a possible eighth is contemplated. The 
tentative list includes one American pre- 
miére, Catharine Clugston’s “The Head 
of the Family,” and one Chicago premiere, 
Somerset Maugham’s “For Services Ren- 
dered.” The rest of the list, as in the past, 
carries on the policy of the Members’ 
Series of previous years. It is interna- 
tional in scope and it is not restricted 
to the plays of the moment only. The list 
includes Martinez Sierra’s “Kingdom of 
God” (the first play), Leo Tolstoy’s “The 
Living Corpse,” Shakespeare’s “Twelfth 
Night,” Behrman’s “The Second Man.” 
The dates of these performances will be 
announced in the next Bulletin, and in the 
letter which accompanies the coupons. 

The Children’s Theatre will open on 
Saturday, October 27, at 2:30 P.M. with 
“Aladdin,” continuing this play four or 
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fve Saturdays. This year the Children’s — tickets for the Children’s Theatre on pres- 
Series, which always has been well at- entation of their membership card. 

the most de- On Monday October 8, 1934, the Good- 
man Theatre will open the Fourth Season 
of the Member’s Series with “The King- 
of the greatest popularity. Five plays will dom of God” by Martinez Sierra. In 
be presented under the direction of Mrs. order to put at the disposal of the Members 
Charlotte Chorpenning. These are “Alad- an additional number of free unreserved 
din.” “Robin Hood,” “Huckleberry — seats each play will be performed six times; 
Finn,” and “Sleeping Beauty.” Members evenings, Monday to Friday inclusive, and 
will receive a twenty-five cent discount on matinée on Thursday. 


tended, promises to be 
lightful in its history of ten years. The 
plays are all based on children’s classics 


EXHIBITIONS 


April 1-November 1—Exhibition of Children in Art. The Children’s Museum. 

April 1-November 1—Japanese Textiles from the Ryerson and Other Collections. 
Gallery Ho. 

June 1-November 1—A Century of Progress Loan Exhibition of Art for 1934. 
All second floor Galleries. 

June 1-November 1—International Exhibition of Contemporary Prints for A Century 
of Progress. Galleries 11, 12, 13, 14 and 16. 

June 1-November 1—Lithographs and_ Etchings by 
Gallery 17. 

June 1-November 1—Prints by Old Masters from the Clarence Buckingham Collec- 


tion. Galleries 18 and 18A. 
June 1-November 1—Exhibition of Whistleriana. Gift of Mr. Walter S. Brewster. 


The Ryerson Library. 
June 1-November 1—Paperweights and Door-stops. English, French and American 
Glass, from The Mrs. A. M. Campbell Collection. Gallery Gro. 

Examples of Glass Paperweights, from The Oakleigh Thorne Collection. 
Gallery Gio. 

Lace, Ecclesiastical and Secular. 
Gallery A2. 

Blue and Metal Brocades of the Eighteenth Century, from the Collections of 
Mrs. L. L. Coburn, Mrs. Martin A. Ryerson, and The Antiquarian Society. 
Gallery A3. 

Embroidered Linens; Examples of Needlework Executed during the Reigns of 
Queens Elizabeth and Anne of England. Gallery A4. 

Fans of Many Nations. Gift of Mrs. L. L. Coburn, Mrs. Martin A. Ryerson, 
Mrs. Emily Crane Chadbourne, Miss Elizabeth McCormick and The Antiquarian 
Society. Gallery A6. 

Details of Architecture from Historic Houses in England and America. Gal- 


leries b, and c. 
Shoes of Ancient Days. The Mrs. J. Ogden Armour Collection. Gallery M14. 
Old Swedish Wall Paintings, Textiles, Costumes and Furniture, from The 
Florence D. Bartlett Collection. Galleries M5 and 6. 
August 15-November 1—Japanese Prints by Contemporary Artists from The Clarence 


Buckingham Collection. Gallery H5. 


James McNeill Whistler. 


Needle lace, Gallery A1, and Bobbin lace, 
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FINAL PROGRAM OF LECTURES ON A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
EXHIBITION FOR 1934 
By DupLey Crarrs WATSON AND OTHER LECTURERS 
Free to Members of the Art Institute 
50 MINUTE LECTURES IN FULLERTON HALL ILLUSTRATED WITH COLORED SLIDES 


Change of Address—Members are requested to send prompt notification of any change 
of address to Guy U. Young, Membership Department. . 


Monday, October 1 


2:30—Ons Picrune Evshy George Buehr 
2:30—How to Know Wuart To Like. (The Components of Beauty)...... George Buehr 
Tuesday, October 2 
10:00—SKETCH CLAss. (Drawing from the Model)..................... George Buehr 
12:30—UNDERSTANDING AMERICAN Daniel Catton Rich 
2:30—THE GREAT EXHIBITION FROM A PHILOSOPHER'S VIEWPOINT 
Wednesday, October 3 
12:30—THE TEN GREATEST MODERN MASTERPIECES .......-.-..++- Dudley Crafts Watson 
Thursday, October 4 
2:30—THE QUEsT FoR Beauty. (Italy's Contribution)......... Dudley Crafts Watson 
Friday, October 5 
10:00—SKETCH CLAss. (Drawing from the Model)......  ...... Dudley Crafts Watson 
12:30—THE TEN GREATEST MASTERPIECES.............0.0020000- Dudley Crafts Watson 
2:30—THE RELIGIOUS MASTERPIECES.............0eeeeeceeeeeees Dudley Crafts Watson 
Saturday, October 6 
12:30—THE ROMANTIC PAINTINGS FROM FRANCE..............4+- Dudley Crafts Watson 
Dudley Crafts Watson 
Sunday, October 7 
2:30—THE GREATEST COMPOSITIONS IN COLOR ..............cceeeeeeees George Buehr 
4:30—THeE Most Popuar PIcTurEs IN THE EXHIBITION ................- George Buehr 
Monday, October 8 
12:30—ONE PAINTING FROM EVERY GALLERY. ...........0ccceuecceceecs George Buehr 
2:30—MASTERPIECES IN THE EAST WING...... George Buehr 
Tuesday, October 9 
10:00—SKETCH CLAss. (Drawing from the Model)....................- George Buehr 
12:30—THE PAINTER LOOKS AT ARCHITECTURE..............+02-e20005 Daniel Catton Rich 


2:30—THE 1934 CENTURY OF ProGRess ExposiTION IN COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY ; 
Dr. C. O. Schneider 


Wednesday, October 10 


2:30—THE ENJOYMENT OF MODERN ART.............-0-02+000- Dudley Crafts Watson 
Thursday, October 11 

12:30—FIVE OF THE GREATEST MASTERS...............000eeeeeee. Dudley Crafts Watson 

oF ame City Dudley Crafts Watson 
Friday, October 12 

10:00—SKETCH CLAss. (Drawing from the Model).............. Dudley Crafts Watson 

12:30—ITALY’s CONTRIBUTION TO THE EXHIBITION ................ Dudley Crafts Watson 

2:30—THE GREAT MODERN ADVENTURES IN PAINTING........... Dudley Crafts Watson 
Saturday, October 13 

2:30—MASTERPIECES OF NOTABLE WOMEN.................0-00 Dudley Crafts Watson 
Sunday, October 14 

2 :30—MAsTERPIECES IN THE NORTH WING .................005- Dudley Crafts Watson 

4.:30—MASTERPIECES IN THE SOUTH WING...............--000005 Dudley Crafts Watson 
Monday, October 15 

12:30—THE Most Poputar PICTURES IN THE EXHIBITION ................- George Buehr 


2:30—THE GREATEST COMPOSITIONS IN COLOR. George Buehr 
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Tuesday, October 16 


10:00—SKETCH CLAss. (Drawing from the Model).................-.055 George Buehr 

12:30—UNDERSTANDING AMERICAN ART ..............cececceeseccess Daniel Catton Rich 

BE ROOMS. Mrs. James Ward Thorne 
Wednesday, October 17 

2:30—PAINTINGS ONE WouLD LIKE To Dudiey Crafts Watson 
Thursday, October 18 


Friday, October 19 


10:00—SKETCH CLAss. (Drawing from the Model).............. Dudley Crafts Watson 

12:30—THE First Lesson iN Mastery. (Still Life and Flowers)...Dudley Crafts Watson 

2:30—THE DRAMATIC MASTERPIECES IN THE EXHIBITION.......... Dudley Crafts Watson 
Saturday, October 20 

12:30—THE MASTERPIECES CHILDREN LIKE BEST...............4-. Dudley Crafts Watson 

2:30—THE PorTRAIT PAINTERS OF THE EXHIBITION............-. Dudley Crafis Watson 
Sunday, October 21 

2:30—How to Know Wuat To Like. (The Components of Beauty)..... George Buehr 


4:30—How to Know Wuart You Like. (The Moderns Versus the Old Masters) 
George Buehr 


Monday, October 22 
12:30—MASTERPIECES IN THE NORTH WING............200cccccccccccees George Buehr 
IN THE SOUTH WING George Buehr 
Tuesday, October 23 
10:00—SKETCH CLAss. (Drawing from the Model)....................+- George Buehr 
Wednesday, October 24 
2:30—AMERICAN PAINTING A CENTURY AGO AND NOW.............00e 000. Harold Stark 
Thursday, October 25 
2:30—REMBRANDT AND BEETHOVEN........... 
Friday, October 26 


Dudley Crafts Watsen 
Dudley Crafts Watson 


10:00—SKETCH CLass. (Drawing from the Model).............. Dudley Crafts Watson 

2:30—THe MASTERPIECES..... Dudley Crafts Watson 
Saturday, October 27 

12:30—THE Master LANDSCAPES IN THE EXHIBITION............. Dudley Crafts Watson 


2:30—FIGURE PAINTERS IN THE EXHIBITION.............+220000- Dudley Crafts Watson 


Sunday, October 28 
2:30—ONE PAINTING FROM EVERY GALLERY... 
Monday, October 29 
12:30—ONE PICTURE FROM EVERY GALLERY..........--0+eeeeeeceeeees George Buehr 


2:30—How to Know Wuat You Like. (The Moderns Versus the Old Masters) 
...George Buehr 


George Buehr 
George Buehr 


Tuesday, October 30 
10:00—SKETCH CLAss. (Drawing from the Model)...............-..5055 George Buehr 
Daniel Catton Rich 


12:30—My Favorite PICTURES IN THE 

2:30—My Favorire MASTERPIECES IN THE EXHIBITION...............+.45: Helen Parker 
Wednesday, October 31 

12:30—My Favorire PAINTINGS IN THE EXHIBITION............... Dudley Crafts Watson 

2:30—PAINTINGS NEVER TO FORGET..........0000csccssssecscees Dudley Crafts Watson 

$:00—PAINTINGS NEVER TO FORGET. .......2.2cccccesccscccseres Dudley Crafts Watson 


Note: After the close of the 1934 Century of Progress Exhibition, the regular Membership 
Lecture Program will be continued, beginning November 5th, with courses in interior decora- 
tion, art appreciation, special gallery talks and sketch classes for novices. Announcement 
of these courses will be made in detail in the November Bulletin. 
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CLASSES OF THE JAMES NELSON RAYMOND LECTURE FUND FOR 
CHILDREN OF MEMBERS 


SATURDAYS, 11:00 A.M. TO 12:00 NOON. Fullerton Hall. 
SEPTEMBER 29—Landscape Paintings in the Exhibition (stereopticon). 
OCTOBER 6—Painting the Autumn Landscape (demonstration). 13—Still Life Paintings 
in the Exhibition (stereopticon). 20—How to Paint Still Life (demonstra- 
tion). 27—My Favorite Paintings in the Exhibition (stereopticon). 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSEUM INSTRUCTION 


Miss HELEN ParKER, HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT 


The Department of Museum Instruction will continue its program until November 1 
in connection with the Century of Progress Exhibition as follows: 

A GENERAL TOUR OF THE CENTURY OF PROGRESS EXHIBITION. Every week- 
day morning at 9:30, and on Sundays at 1:00 P.M., Miss Helen Barsaloux will conduct 
a general tour through the exhibition, pointing out some of the more important paintings. 
Admission $.25. 

GALLERY LECTURES ON THE EXHIBITION. During the month of October every 
week day morning at 11:00 Miss Helen Parker will speak about the paintings in one of 
the galleries of the Century of Progress Exhibition. A detailed list of the subjects may 
be obtained at the Gallery Tour Desk in the front lobby, or will be mailed upon appli- 
cation. Admission to the lectures is $.25. 

FIVE SPECIAL LECTURES ON THE EXHIBITION. Mownpays ar 6:15. Miss Helen 
Parker. Beginning October 1 Miss Parker will give five lectures in the galleries. The 
fee for the course of five is $2.85. This course will be followed by 7 lectures on the 
permanent collections in the Art Institute. The fee for the course of 12 is $6.00. 

A SURVEY OF ART. TuespAys FROM 6:30 To 8:00. Miss Helen Parker. The development 
of art will be traced from its beginning and the characteristics of the architecture, paint- 
ing, and sculpture of the great periods will be discussed. The chief object of the course 
is to enrich the appreciation and develop a viewpoint for the exsthetic consideration of art. 
This is the first quarter of a two year course, and will include ancient and medieval art. 
Offers promotional credit for teachers. Fee for the 12 lectures of the first quarter $7.00. 
Begins October 2. 

PRIVATE GUIDE SERVICE may be had any time, preferably by appointment in advance. 
The regular program of the Department of Museum Instruction with series of daily lec- 
tures on the history and appreciation of art, meeting once a week as heretofore, will be 
resumed in November. A detailed schedule of the lectures to be offered will appear in 
the November issue of the Bulletin, or will be mailed on application to the Museum In- 
struction Department. 


GALLERY TOURS FOR CHILDREN 


During September and October Miss Mackenzie, the Curator of the Children’s Museum, 
will conduct a Gallery Tour for Children through the special Exhibition of Paintings and 
Sculpture every Saturday at eleven o’clock. The price for the tour is $.10 for children and 
$.25 for adults accompanying them. Tickets for the tour may be purchased in the Children’s 
Museum. Tours will start promptly from the Childern’s Museum at eleven o'clock. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


*STUDIES IN THE RENAISSANCE. Mownpays From 10:45 To 12:45. Miss Driscoll. 
Critical studies of masterpieces of Italian painting of the early and high Renaissance. 
First meeting October 1, Gallery 4. 

*MODERN PAINTING. TUuEspAys FROM 10:45 TO 12:45. Miss Driscoll. European paint- 
ing of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries considered in the light of pictorial tradition 
and development. First meeting October 2, Gallery 4. 


__ *A University College course, University of Chicago, having regular standing but open also to 
visitors. Fee, $15.00 for three months. Registration at University College, 18 South Michigan Avenue. 
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THE SCAMMON FUND LECTURES 


Fullerton Hall, Tuesdays, at 2:30 P.M. For Members and Students 


NOVEMBER 
6—Lecture: “From Impressionism to Cubism.” Mme. Marie de Mare, New 
York City. 
Art is never at a standstill and artists suffer during the perpetual battle 
between the old and the new; yet the evolutionists of yesterday become 
the classics of today. 
13—Lecture: “Recent Architectural Sculpture in Europe.” Professor Walter R. 
Agard, The University of Wisconsin. 
Sculpture decorating important buildings erected during the past twenty- 
five years in Europe will be described and appraised; the chief examples 
occur in France, Germany, Austria and Sweden, and include public build- 
ings, homes and churches of the International Style as well as more tra- 
ditional work. 
20—Lecture: “The Shrines of Olympia and Delphi.” Florence A. Stone, formerly 
at the American School of Classical Studies, Athens. 
The role of these shrines in Greek development will be discussed; cere- 
monials, festivals, games, the characteristic sculptures and bronzes of the 
two sanctuaries. 
27—Lecture: “Epochs in American Art.” Clyde H. Burroughs, Secretary, The 
Detroit Institute of Arts. 
The lecture will deal with the Colonial emulation of the mother country: 
the ingenuity of the self-reliant Yankee; assimilation of foreign influences, 
and the growth of the national spirit. 


TO PROSPECTIVE DONORS 


Certain galleries in the Institute may be set aside as memorials and named after the 
person to be commemorated if endowed as follows: 

1. In the Department of Paintings and Sculpture Memorial Rooms may be established 
upon the payment of sums ranging from $50,000 to $100,000 or more, depending on the size 
and location of the room set apart. 

2. Memorial Rooms in the following departments: Prints and Drawings, Oriental Art, 
Decorative Arts, Classical Sculpture, etc., may be established upon the payment of sums 
ranging from $25,000 to $50,000 or more, dependent upon the size and location of the 


gallery. 


3. Very small rooms and corridors may nated as Memorial Rooms upon the 
payment of sums under $25,000 according to th om of the Trustees. 
4. Rooms or studios in the School of the Ai urate may be established as Memorial 


Rooms or Studios on the payment of sums ranginz from $10,000 to $25,000 or more, de- 
pendent upon the size and importance of the room or studio so designated. 

The Trustees of The Art Institute of Chicago announce the following: No collection 
of art objects accompanied by conditions respecting definite location or period of exhibition 
will be accepted by the museum. 


RESTAURANT 


The Cafeteria and Fountain are open every day except Sunday from 9 to 5 o'clock. 
On Sunday the hours are 12:15 to 8 o'clock. Arrangement for parties and luncheons 
may be made with Miss Aultman. 

SPECIAL OFFER TO MEMBERS: Coupon ticket books in amounts of $1.00 
and $3.00 are now on sale to members at a reduced price of 10%, making the cost of these 
books respectively $.90 and $2.70. 
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